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- HELD AT THE 


THEATRE IN CALCUTTA, | 
on the 25th of JuLr, 1785, | A: ET 


To take into Conſideration « An AQ for the better Re- 
« gulation of the Affairs of the Eaſt-India Company, 
« and of the Britiſh Dominions in India, &c. 


TOGETHER WITH 


The RESOLUT IONS of the ſaid Meeting, | 

AND THS SPEECHES oF 
Ilses. DALLAS AND PURLING. | 
ro WHICH ARE ANNIXED, | : 

The Ne agreed on by the Orrrgens of the * 
Tulip %%. ſtationed at Caunpore. - * 


/ 


,Carcorta: Printed by Joun- ls, Lowpox, Re-printed and Sold 
by W. R1icHARDSON, Royal-Exchange; W. SWwisTty Charles-Street, 
S.. 3 1-Square'; and Jos. HAwx1Ns, Shire-Lane, Temple-Bar. ' 
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A a MEETING of the BRaiTISH INHABITANTS, 
held at the THRATARE in CALCUTTA, on the 


25 of Jour, 1766. 


PHILIP: YOUNG, Exc. ths APY 
Opened the Buſineſs of the Day is in the RANG en 


7 


Serin, 


Als Meeting has bene ih nent the Ras | 

queſt of the very reſpectable Body of Gentle- 

men who compoſed the laſt Grand e ne in 
the — 6rronoke 


70 PHILIP YOUNG, 360. 
Sheriff TM the Town of Calcutta. 
8 1 
| BY deſire of the Grand Jury, Iam to requeſt you 
= will be pleaſed to convene a meeting of the Britiſh inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, at the Old Court Houſe, or any other 
convenient place, on Monday the 25th of July next, to 
| take 1 into n the propriety and neceſſity of a 
3 Petition 
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1 
Petition on certain parts of the Act of the 24th of his 
Majeſty, entitled, & An Act for the better Regulation of 
« the Affairs of the Eaſt India Company, and of the Bri- 
< tiſh Poſſeſſions in India, and for eſtabliſhing a Court of 


“ Judicature for the more ſpeedy and effectual Trial of 


Perſons accuſed of * committed in the Eaſt- 


* Indies.“ 5 
; 7 45 Gi the 1 to be, Sir, | 
." Your moſt obedient and 
| moſt humble Servant, 
Grand Fury Room, C. PurLinG, Foreman. 


Calcutta, Fune 13, 1785. 


Feeling, Gentlemen, the neceſſity of a public appeal, I 
moſt chearfully complied with the requeſt of the Grand 
Jury, and I am ſure, their wiſhes muſt be fully gratified at 


ſeeing ſo large and reſpectable a number of their fellow 


Citizens attend their call, and I have no doubt, Gentle- 


men, but your reſolutions this day, by their moderation 


and firmneſs, will do honour to them and to yourſelves. 


Charles Purling, Eſq. was then unanimouſly called ta 


the Chair, when he addreſſed the Meeting in the follow- 
ing | * 


PERMIT | 


FJ 


no trivial matter has now called us together. 5 


ing for the conſideration of a ſolemn appeal to our ſove - 


tant occaſion could not have impelled me to have under- 
taken a taſk, to which I feel myſelf ſo very unequal; and 


Mr. PUR LING" SPEECH. . 


= RMIT me, Gs to return you my — 
thanks for the honour you have conferred upon me. 
The more unſought the diſtinction, the more I am im- 
preſſed with the obligation to exert my poor ſhare of abi- | 
lities for the general good, in the purſuit of which, I am 
perſuaded, I ſhall have the ready ſupport, concurrence, 
and approbation of my one who ſtiles himſelf an Eng- 


liſhman. | 
© The numerous aſſembly of reſpectable characters, 


whom I obſerve, aſſure me, they are well apprized that 


It may, however, be expected, that the individual of | 
this ſociety, who has ſtood forward to convene a Meet- 


reign, or the legiſlature of our country, may be induced 
to open the ſubject generally to them. Any leſs impor- 


if I ſue for favour, gentlemen, it is not from an apprehen- 


fion of not obtaining it from your liberality, but becauſe: + 
I fear there will be but too much room for indulgence. ' 


The mode adopted for convening the Britiſh Inhabi- 


tants of Calcutta was eſteemed the moſt conſtitutional, 
and therefore the moſt adviſable. The ſubject of our 
intended deliberation was declared to be the propriety 


we IS of a petition, againſt certain > of the. - - 7 
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_ mit, 


LD. 


late Act of Parliament, for the better regulation "and 
management of the Eaſt India Company's Affairs. 
The introduction of a tribunal of juſtice, ſolely for the 


trial of Indians, the deprivation of that invaluable, that 


bleſſed birth-right, the judgment of our Peers, and the 
ſeveral proviſions which form a fyſtem of judica- 


- cature totally different from that by which the whole 


empire is governed, are a novelty in our conſtitution, an 


evil to the nation at large and a grievance, diſgrace, and 


indignity to Indians in particular, whoſe - reputations 


have received a death-ſtroke, which no human exertion 


can remedy, recall, or obliterate; however, the repeal of 


- this offenſive, this criminating act, may avert the injuries | 


"which impend on our fortunes and our families. 
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By the paſling of this Act, we ſtand prejudged, in 


as. much as it ſets forth, that the detection and puniſh- 


ment of crimes committed in India requires different 


laws, and ſeverer than thoſe which already operate over 


the whole body of Britiſh ſubjects. This preſumption *' 


criminates, becauſe it diſtinguiſhes. We all know, 


that the law fuppoſes crimes ; but we alſo know, that 


it does not attach crimes to particular men, or parti- 
cular bodies of men. 


This law provides das and pains e un- 
known and (I ſearce think any one will ſay nay, when 


I add) unproportioned to the offences oy. are intended 


to check and puniſh, 


It eſtabliſhes an extractdinary and an Dd in- 


novation in the conſtitution of our country, which the 


ſupporter of the bill was bold enough to avow, and the 


repreſentatives of a free people were ſupine enough to 


: It 
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(34 
It deprives the Britiſh born ſubject, Who. has reſided 
a few years in India, of the rights and en en- 


| Joyed by the reſt of his countrymen. Fs 
It expoſes him to the maleyolence of any man, 
whom he may accidentally- offend, during the three 


years of probation, or may have offended before he left 
2 


It renders him a marked * branded being among 
thoſe with whom he is obliged to aſſociate, on his re- 


turn to his native country. 
It erects a partial, unj jut, and odious diſtinQion 


between the King's and the Company's Servants, 


though both are employed in India, and W liable 


to the ſame frailties and temptations. 


It involves the innocent with the 2 in one com- 


mon deſtruction: nay, 


It ſpreads, in its contagious blaſt, ruin to the infant | 


and the unborn, = Wes 

Prejudice and crimination are © Rene on its fore- 
head. The very approach of the monſter, its ghaſtly 
and horrible appearance, without waiting for its de- 
ſtructive effects, urges our reſort to the firſt principle of 


nature, ſelf preſervation ; and every manly, reſolute, 
, deliberate, and legal oppoſition, which it is in our 


power at this diſtance to exert for its extirpation, is 


- loudly called forth. 


The delufion, milling i prejudice of the 
times, and the ready attention paid. to all tales in 
crimination of Fan, ſeem to have been our bane and 


misfortune. 


The ſtory of Almas Ally ines brings but too 
ſerious refleftions to my mind, however it may have 


Excited 
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excited the gibe and the joke in the metropolis of bur 
country. It has ſerved to convince me, that even 
improbable ſtories have been greedily caught at, and 
have added to the miſchief, which miſrepreſentation 
and a total exaggaration of facts had originated. But 
allowing even that Almas Ally Thawn had met with 
a merited puniſhment from his ſovereign, for default 
of revenue, treaſon, and rebellion ; and a huſband and 
a father had been cut off from an unfortunate family! 
fill we find that his eſtates were ſaid to be untouched, 
That family therefore, whoſe pathetic complaints have 
been exhibited in our newſpapers, would have been | 
left in a far more eligible condition, than our wives 
and children will be, when any of us, under the re- 
ſtrictions now. preſcribed, and for an act, which never 
was a crime till this law made it ſo, ſhall, after furniſhing 
ſuſpicion againſt himſelf, and anſwering interrogatories 
upon oath, be ſhut up in priſon, have his whole for- 
tune and property attached, perhaps confiſcated: be ſubject | 
to atedious proceſs to extend the impriſonmentand ſeizure 
to years, and entirely uncertain that they will, not laſt 
for ever. Deprived of their prop and ſupport, and ſpoiled 
of the juſt expectations, which the law of reaſon and 
humanity has decreed to the weaker and more helpleſs 
part of the creation, and has rendered the natural and 
inherent right of the offspring of all mankind, and 
of our offspring, till the paſſing of this bill, our 
families muſt either turn themſelves for a hard ear- 
ied ſubſiſtance to menial employs, which our fitu- 
ations in life would have protected them from, 
had we never viſited theſe climes; or be reduced to 
a 22 ſtill more l of pinchings b but ſilent pe- 
nury 
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ing from the eye of the world. 


are all involved in a proper and ſpirited exertion for the- 
nn of this ill-adviſed, this ill-omened Act. 


e 3 © | 
nury and want, poverty ſtricken with ſhame, and ſhrink-- 


hs. 


In ſhort, the virulence, cruelty, and beta, with 


which Indians are from henceforward to be purſued, 


and at the very period in which laws have been made 
to check peculation, and to curb oppreſſion, extortion, 


and injuſtice, will far ſurpaſs what has even been ſuſ- 


pected of them, however far ſuſpicion may have gone — 


and will even exceed the ſeyerity, if it had been inflicted 
by the advice of an agi a eee on _ _ 
Ehawn, 


I cannot urge more, Gentlemen, chan that our ber- 
ties as Britiſh ſubjects, perhaps the preſent form of our 


| admired and excellent conſtitution, our fortunes as indi- 
viduals, our happineſs as huſpands and parents, the 


future maintenance of our wives and children, and the 
dependance of thoſe who have not yet ſeen the liglſt, 


None more powerful motives, no objects of greater 


importance can exiſt to induce unanimity: and I ſan- 
guinely hope, that a diverſity of opinion will not prevail 
to obſtruct our honeſt, temperate, and lawful endea- 
yours, for the accompliſhment of ſo deſirable an end. 


As ſaon as the different Gentlemen who bad . 
delivered their Sentiments on the Buſineſs of 
the Day had done, Mr. PuklIxo roſe and 
moved the following Res0LuTIONs, which 
Were unanimouſly agreed. to: | 


ed 


L . 2 50LvED, That his Majeſty's Subjects in 
the Eaſt Indies are intitled to the Protection 
and Support of the Laws of England, in common with 
* other Subjects of the Realm. | 
II. Refobued, That fo much of the Act of the Sg of 
his preſent Majeſty, Chapter xxv. entitled “ An Act 
for the better Regulation and Management of the 
Affairs of the Eaſt India Company, and of the Britiſh 
« Poſſeſſions in India, and for eſtabliſhing a Court of 
« Tudicature for the more ſpeedy and effectual Trial of 
Perſons accuſed of Offences committed in the Eaſt 
« Indies,” as compels the Servants of the Eaſt India 
Company, upon their Return to Great Britain, to de- 
liver in upon Oath, an Inventory of their whole Pro- 
perty, under penalties of exceſſive Seyerity, is grievous 
and oppreſſive to the Servants of the ſaid Company, and 
repugnant to the Conſtitution of our Country. 
III. Reſolved, That the Erection of a new Tribunal by 
the ſaid Act, for the ſpecial Purpoſe of trying Offences, 
charged to have been committed in the Eaſt Indies; a 


Tribunal * by the ſettled Rules of Law, and 
n 


1 

ſubject to no Appeal, and the depriving them of their 
undoubted Birth Right, the Trial by Jury, are Viola- 
tions of the Great Charter of our Liberties, and In- 
fringements of the moſt ſacred n of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, | 

TV. Reſolved, That the ſaid Act, by 0 0 of his 
Majeſty's Subjects, reſiding under this Precidency, to be 
ſent forcibly to England, and there to be tried for Of- 


X fences committed, or charged to be committed, by them 
F within theſe Provinces, is highly dangerous to the Secu- 
27 rity of their Perſons and Fortunes. 


V. Reſolved,” That it is injurious to the Servants of the ” 
United Company to be ſubjected by the ſaid Act of Par- 
lament to be diſmiſſed from their Employments in the 


Eaſt Indies, or to be recalled at the Pleaſure of the Crown, 


which is, in otder words, at the Will of the Miniſter. 
VI. Reſolved, That the Proviſion of the ſaid Act of 


Parliament, which enacts, that all Writings, which ſhall 


have been tranſmitted from the Eaſt Indies to the Court 
of Directors, by their Officers or Servants reſident in the 
Eaſt Indies, in the uſual Courſe of their Correſpondence 
with the ſaid Court of Directors, may be admitted by the 


* Commiſſioners to be offered in Evidence, and ſhall not 


be deemed inadmiffible, or incompetent, is ſubverſive of 


the eſtabliſhed Rules of Evidence, and manifeſtly dange- 
rous to his Majeſty's Subjects nd from this Coun-. 
try to Great Britain. 


VII. Reſolved, That it is therefore e and 


4 highly expedient for his Majeſty's Subjects in theſe Pro 
vinces to endeavour, by all legal and conſtitutional 
Means, to obtain a Repeal of ſuch Clauſes in the ſaid Act 
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of Parliament, as impoſe theſe and other Hardſhips upon 
them. And that, for the Purpoſe of obtaining ſuch Re- 
peal, Petitions humbly laying our Grievances before his 
Majeſty and the two Houſes of e are e adviſeble, 
neceſlary, and proper 


VAI. Reſolved, That a Committee of "FEM Gentle- 


men, ſelected from the Inhabitants of Calcutta, be ap- 


pointed to prepare Petitions to his Majeſty and the two 
Houſes of Parliament, and to correſpond with the Inland 
Stations ſubordinate to this Government, and with the 
other Preſidencies in India. And that it be recom- 
mended to them to take all ſuch Meaſures as they. ſhall | 
judge neceſſary for tranſmitting the ſaid Petitions to 
Europe, and for promoting and obtaining an effectual 
Redfeſs to his Majeſty's Subjects in India. And that 
the ſaid Committee be empewered to fill up Vacancies, 
as they may happen in the Courſe of Time. 

IX. Reſokved, That as conſiderable Expence muſt be 


unavoidably incurred by our Endeavours to obtain Re- 


dreſs of our Grievances, a Subſcription ſhall be opened 
by the Committee, who ſhall be elected by this Aſſembly, 
and that, as ſoon as the Petition ſhall be ready for Sig- 
nature, a Book ſhall be produced for the ſaid Sub- 
ſcription, to the. end that every Man may have the 


Opportunity of promoting, by a voluntary Sacrifice of a 


ſmall Share of his Property, that Security of the Whole 
which is the grand Object of our Petitions. 

X. Reſolved, That all Subſcriptions be e 
whether in Specie or in Paper, and that the Amount 


_ ſubſcribed, ſhall be paid 85 eyes Subſcriber to ſuch 


_ Perſon 


4 „ 


Perſon or Perſons : as the ſaid Committee, when elected, | 


ſhall appoint to receive the ſame. 


XI. Reſolved, That this Aſſembly do authorize the 


+ſaid Committee to diſpoſe of and expend the Whole, or 


any Part of the Sums of Money ſo paid, in ſuch Manner 

as ſhall appear to them beſt calculated for the general 

Benefit of the Cauſe for which they were ſubſcribed, 
XII. Reſolved, That Mr. Charles Purling be a Mem- 


ber of the Committee, and that he be requeſted to pro- 


paoſe fourteen other Gentlemen to the Worn, for their 


Approval. 
XIII. Reſobved, That he plowing 3 are 


elected for the Purpoſes e 1 ons foreg ms * 
ſolutions, viz. 


©. Dawvies, . 


Patrick Duff 

Charles Purling, S ci - 

Peter Murray, F. Church, . 
H. Vanſittart, Herbert Llid. 

Wm. Gowper, George Dallas, 


Wim. Scott, | RR. 
John Duncan, 
John Murray, 


fohn Briſtow, © 
Phi. Young, Efqs. 


XV. Reſolved, That this Aſſembly of the Britiſh Inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, having the moſt perfe& Confidence 


and Truſt in the Uprightneſs, Integrity, and Abilities of 


the Committee choſen for the Conduct and Management 
of their Intereſt, and for the Protection and Defence of 
their Rights as Subjects of Great Britain, do, in order 
to give Vigour and Efficacy to their Acts, and to free 


C2 | them 
\ 
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them from future Trouble, Embarraſſment, and Ob- 
ſtruction, delegate to them full Authority ; and do ex- 
preſs a plenary Reliance on them for the Exerciſe of it, 
and do pledge to them the Concurrence and Support of 
the ſaid Aſſembly, in the fulleſt Manner poſſible, to all 
Meaſures they ſhall legally adopt, for obtaining a Repeal 
of the oppreſſive Parts of the aforeſaid Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

XV. Reſaved, That the Thanks of this e be 
given to the Grand Jury, for having convened a legal 
and conſtitutional Meeting of the Britiſh Subjects in 
this Settlement, for the purpoſe of petitioning his 
Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament for Redreſs | 
of thoſe heavy. Grievances, impoſed on them by the be- 
fore-mentioned Act of the Legiſlature. E 
e Reſokved, That the Thanks of this Meeting 
be given to Philip Yonge, Eſq. the High Sheriff, for his 
patriotic Conduct in calling the Aſſembly at the Re- 
queſt of the Grand Jury. | 
XVII. Reſolved, That the Thanks of this n be 
given to Charles Purling, Eſq. for the great Preciſion, 
Candour, and Regularity, with which he has ned 
the Buſineſs of the Day. Fo bo 
XVIII. Reſolved, That the above Reſolution be 
printed and made 3 | | 


 REsSoLU- 


Res0LUTIONS framed on the 1 3th, End agreed to on 
the 17th of March, 178 55 by the Orrickks of 


the Trp BRIGADE Pationed at CAWNPOR. 


PHE is Voice of the 8 at this — | 


taking into Conſideration the moſt proper Mode 


of obtaining a Repeal of the Clauſes of Mr. Pitt's India 


Bill, which, under the unjuſt illiberal Plea of Delin- 


quency on our Parts, conſtitute the New Court of Ir. ä 


cature, | 
The following Heads are recommended to the Per- 


uſal of the Gentlemen at large, and. if approved of, their 


Signatures are requeſted, 


I. Taar as Britons we are intitled to the protection 
and Support of the antient and eſtabliſhed Laws of 


England, in common with the other Subjects of the 
Realm. 


II. Tuar the Inventory required from the "RET 


of the Honourable Eaſt India Company, and the New 


Court of Judicature conſtituted by Mr. Pitt's Bill for ö 


the Trial of Delinquents, are contrary to the Laws and 


Cuſtoms of England, in ſo much that i it compels, under 


very ſevere Penalties, Men born free to give Evidence 


againdk nen and deprives the * of the ineſ- 
| timable 


3 


14 J 
timable Being and his Birth Ri Night, 2 Trial by ie 
Peers.“ 

III. THAT it is the Duty of every Subject to ſupport 
the Laws, and by every legal and honeſt Endeavour to 
prevent Innovations in the Conſtitution. 

IV. Tnar we do moſt Solemnly believe the New 
Court of Judicature conſtituted by Mr. Pitt's Bill to be 
contrary to the Conſtitution. 

We further Reſolve, that ſo ſoon as the ſeveral Opini- 
ons of the Gentlemen at this Station be obtained, we 
will elect by Ballot a Committee to correſpond with the 
other Committees at the ſeveral Stations, and aid and 

aſſiſt their good Endeavours. | : 


Res0LveD likewiſe, That when called upon, we will 


_ cheerfully Subſcribe what proportionable Sums of Money 
may be requiſite in Support of this our juſt Cauſe. 

N. B. The above Reſolutions were ſubſcribed by 
the Gentlemen preſent at this Meeting, and afterwards, 
by circulation, and at the ſubſequent Meeting on the 
17th of March, 1785, by about one hundred and fifty, 

It was alſo agreed at this meeting, that a general Meet- 

ing of thoſe gentlemen who may be willing to ſign the 
accompanying Reſolutions be requeſted, on Thurſday | 
next the 17th inſtant, at Alcock's Tope, to ballot we a 
Committee to conduct the buſineſs. 
The mode of ballot propoſed is, that each ſubſcriber 
ſhall bring or ſend a liſt of twenty names, and, from a ma- 
jority of votes thus given, thirteen or more Fn 
_ be returned as a Onan = 


SPEECH. 


s » n 8 


DELIVERED BY 


wt 


Mr. G6. Dad „ 


GENTLEMEN, 


Conse as I feel ei of my own want of 
importance, unpractiſed as I am in the arts of 
public elocution, and ſurrounded by ſeveral whoſe. ſu- 
perior powers might well diſcourage the temerity of 
thus challenging your attention, it is not to be wondered 
at, that I ſhould feel myſelf conſiderably affected in at- 
| tempting to addreſs ſo numerous and reſpectable a ſo- 
ciety, and that the agitation inſeparable from the no- 
velty of my ſituation, ſhould deprive me of that calm- 
neſs and recollection I could wiſh to preſerve upon ſo 
momentous and intereſting an occaſion. e 
Aſſembled as we now are to deliberate upon mea- 
ſures of the utmoſt conſequence to the future intereſts 
of this ſociety, the moment is an awful one, and the 
call is equally ſolemn I the eye of the nation will be 


K 
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upon us, and poſſibly the leaders in this day's debate 
may have courted a perilous pre- eminence, but I ſhall. 
never decline the hazard, where the approbation of my 
own heart, and the applauſe of the good and wiſe, may 
follow the attempt. I am ſenſible that many adverting 
to my youth, and to the ſuperiority of their own claims 
to the honour I have thus preſumptuouſly aſſumed, will 
arraign the propriety of my ruſhing into public notice, 
and preſſing forward to diſtinguiſh myſelf by an animad- 
verſion upon the meaſures of government at home. In 


my own conſcious humility of talent and ſituation, 1 


anticipate, in ſome meaſure, the aptitude of their obſer- 
vations; but from your candour and indulgence, I alſo 
derive a confidence which emboldens me to proceed: 


for there are, Gentlemen, certain occaſions when the 


meaneſt individual may feel his indignation awakened, 
and ſpirited by a ſenſe of public wrongs, may boldly ſtep 
forth in the hope of being ſerviceable to the commu- 
nity, by ſedulouſly labouring to promote their redreſs. 
This I humbly apprehend to be one of thoſe, and ſtimu- 
lated by this perſuaſion I will venture to expoſe myſelf 
to all the ſeverity of remark ; if, in the courſe of 
our preſent deliberations, I ſhould be flattered by your 
attention, and honored with your ſupport, I ſhall then, 
for the moment, riſe in my own eſtimation, and, pro- 
tected by your © Diet le 1 n ſhielded from 
the acrimony of attack. | 

The importance of the ſubje& on 8 45 am now 
preſuming to addreſs you, a ſubject which moſt nearly 


intereſts both your honour and your fortunes, does in 
itſelf . the neceſſity of further. apology on my 


part, 


FL 

part, a conſideration which I am confidant will find its 
excuſe in every impartial breaſt, 'diftated as it is by a 
warm concern for the preſervation of our characters, as 
men, of our conſtitutional and unalienable rights, as ? 
Britons ©/*-? : 

It is not, I ane eee 3 to Aa OR: any E 
gentleman preſent, that by the Act of Parliament lately 
arrived in this ſettlement, and paſſed in the twenty- 
fourth year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, entitled 
« An Act for the better Regulation and Management 
« of the Affairs of the Eaſt India Company, and of the 
« Britiſh Poſſeſſions in India, and for eſtabliſhing a 
Court of Juſtice for the more ſpeedy and effectual 
« Trial of Perſons accuſed of Offences committed in 
c the Eaſt Indies, a new and unheard of judicature 
has been eſtabliſhed in England; a judicature as arbi- 
trary in its powers, as it is illegal in its original prinei- 
ples ; tending to deprive us of that ineſtimable bleſſing, 
the glory of our conſtitution, the right of trial by a Jury 
of our Peers. A judicature which daringly violates our 
great charter, the palladium of our liberties, and ſeems 
deſigned to extend the iron hand of oppreſſion over 
thoſe chiefly who may be ſo unfortunate as to fall under 
the ſtigma of having ſerved the Eaſt India Company. 
This act fo generally known by the name of Mr. 
' Pitt's bill, and which has excited ſuch univerſal diſ- 
content throughaut our ſettlements in India, i is one of 
thoſe bold attempts to violate the purity of our conſti- 
tution, which have been too often mode during the late 


unhappy fluQation in our Councils: it is true, neceſſity, 


the plea of tyrants to palliate every enormity, has been 
ED "0 0 mo 
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urged in vindication of its birth, but have the united 
efforts of falſnood, prejudice, and faction, (and they have 
all been exerted) been able to eſtabliſh its exiſtence to 
the conviction of one reaſonable or impartial mind? 1 
reply they have not ! In proportion then, as the innova- 
tion was glaring and injurious, that neceſſity, which 


alone could vindicate the principle of this act, ſhould 


have been clear and apparent; and none but the moſt 
urgent and ſelf-diſplayed | ſhould have authorized ſo 
open a violation of our ancient juriſprudence, or war- 
ranted fo odious and humiliating a diſtinction between 
ourſelves and the reſt of our fellow-ſubjects on that 
ifland, from whence this oppreſſive act dates its exiſt- 
ence. It is by encroachments like theſe that our con- 
ſtitution will be ultimately undermined, and that, in 
loſing the dignified title of freemen, we ſhall ceaſe to be 
conſidered as a great and reſpectable people, and forfei t 
the envy of ſurrounding nations. | 

Were the minifter to ſay to me—Sir, what are your 
objeftions to my Bill ? I would tell him, Sir, I object 
to it upon ſolid and unanſwerable grounds I would 
tell him, that it is ill- fitted to remedy the evil it is de- 

ſigned to irradicate ; that the violence of its principle 

muſt deſtroy the effect that it was intended to produce, 
and that in alienating our affections from the parent 
ſtate, ' it muſt ultimately endanger the ſecurity of the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Eaſt—I would tell him, that 
it wantonly deprives us of thoſe rights inherent in us 
as ſubjects of the Britiſh empire; and that no claſs 
of men ſhould be disfranchiſed of their privileges, with- 


out an adequate proof being exhibited of their delin- 


quency | 
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quency to ſanctify ſo painful a proſcription -I would 
tell him, that ſuch is the opinion of one of the brighteſt 
characters that illumines the preſent age; I mean the 
Earl of Mansfield, whoſe ſuperior wiſdom all admire, 
and whoſe extenſive knowledge all reſpect. This ve- 
nerable and enlightened ſage, in arguing againſt the 
Cricklade Bill, in the Houſe ef Lords, on the 13th of 
May, 1782, (which had for its obje& to deprive the 
electors of their priviledges) armed with the powers of 
eloquence and truth, particularly ſaid, « That the Houſe 
« were not competent to puniſh a community indiſcri- 
« minately, without evidence being produced at their 
bar amounting: to a conviction of guilt That ſup- 
| «& poſition was an illegal plea to warrant the infliction of 
pain and penalties.” Lord Thurlew, as celebrated for his 
wiſdom as for the unvaried manlineſs of his conduct, 
was alſe of a ſimilar opinion, and forcibly cautioned 
the houſe againſt cc violating rights made venerable by 
e time, and ſanctified by the approbation of our an- 
« ceſtors.” With authorites like theſe to produce, 1 
would tell him, I heſitate not to combat the principle 
of his bill, in all its parts, and to exclaim againſt the 
tyranny of its intent! I would tell him, in oppoſition to 
it we have many acts of the legiſlature to produce, which 
have ever been held ſacred untill now, and which our 
anceſtors wiſely deſigned as a fence againſt the predatory 
_ . inroads of unreſtrained ambition, or the lawleſs invaſions 
of unbridled power. Firſt—The Conflitutions of Clarendang 
in the time of Henry the Second. Secondly— Magna 
(Charta, in the reign of | King Fohn.. Thirdly——The 
Petition * Rights, | in the reign of Charles the Firft, And 
8 laſtly 
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laſtly— he Bill of Rights, upon the acceſſion of William 
and Mary. With reſpect to Magna Charta, (that noble 
Pillar of our freedom) it was confirmed thirty ſeveral 
times, by the three eſtates, and even fecured by a law, 
{the Porty-fourth of Edward the Third) which poſitively 
declared, That no Statute which ſhould be after- 
-« wards enacted in contradiction to any article of that 
4 Charter, ſhould ever have any force or validity: And 
is not this act enacted in oppoſition to that law, and in 
violation of that Charter? And ſhould it then poſſeſs 
force or validity ? Where is the neceſſity of making 
Jaws, if they are to be trampled upon by the very peo- 
ple whom the nation delegates to frame them? That 
law has never been repealed ! If then it is now to be 
"conſidered as an unrevoked deed of the ſtate, am I not 
_ «warranted in ſaying, that even the law of the land au- 
thorizes us to reprobate the proviſions of this act, which 
unconſtitutionally and illegally trench upon our honour, 
and our fortunes ; for that law muſt be firſt repealed, 
before this act can be juſtly ſaid to poſſeſs that conſtitu- 
tional legality which ſhould bind us to yield it obedi- 
ence! In the Bill of Rights delivered by the Lords and 
Commons, on the 16th of February, 1680, to the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, are theſe memorable 
words: And they do claim, demand, and infift upon 
all and fingular the premiſes, as their undoubted 
*« rights and liberties.” And the Act of Parliament 


itſelf (T. W. & M. it. 2. c. 2.) ſpecially recognizes, 


All and ſingular the rights and liberties, aſſerted and 
« claimed, in the ſaid declaration, to be the free, an- 


1 Nr and Inqubitable rights of the people of this 
„ kingdom.“ 
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« kingdom.” And are we not ſubjects of that king- 
dom? Are we not, by this act, deprived of thoſe 
rights? Are we not cut off from the enjoyment of thoſe 
privileges, which at the period of that glorious revolu- 
tion were deſigned to be a national bleſſing for us all? 
I therefore call this ſtatute, an act of power againſt the 
Ancient law of the land ; violent in its operation ; illegal 
in its principle; and calculated to brand, and irritate, 
by adding inſult to injury, and giding we ai bonn 
the forms of juſtice. 5 
Buch, Gentlemen, are my objections to the ge- 
neral principle of this act. Many others, of equal force, 
will doubtleſs occur to your own imaginations. I will 


nov proceed to urge 'a few others, which more imme-. - 


_ diately affect your private intereſts, by pointi ng out 
ſuch parts of the Act as . to me Wen pn 
hoſtile to them. 

By the 55th Clauſe of this AR, the mY as Oli 8 
Servants are required, within two months after their 
arrival in England, to Ta in, to certain officers of 
Government, inventories their whole, 'real, and 
perfonal eſtates. Having ſo done, by the 61ſt Clauſe, 
incitements, and rewards to a capital amount, are li- 
berally held forth to all informers; and, as if this be- 
nign mode of collecting evidence againft theſe oriental 


plunderers, theſe prejudged delinquents, were not ſul. 


_ cient to facilitate its acquiſition, by the 75th Clauſe, the 
father, the brother, the ſon, the boſom friend, is to be com- 
pelled, by the terror of heavy penalties, to violate the ties 
"or n nay to turn the raph nt of thoſe with whom 
4 al eee ua Loot toll. 
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he may ſtand connected in the deareſt and moſt . 
dential relations of life. 
By the 56th Clauſe For the 8 of tos * after 
his return to his native land, the devoted Eaſt-Indian is 


' to ſtand in a predicament unheard of in our hiſtory, and 


hitherto unexperienced by any Britiſh ſubject, holding 
his eſtate almoſt at the mercy of the Miniſter, to whom, 
if he is obnoxious by any parliamentary oppoſition, a 
door is opened for bending the laws to the * of 
private vengeance. 5 

If during that ſpace of tiine any 88 are 
lodged againſt him, he becomes ſubjected to all the 


miſeries of impriſonment, during which he is to be ex- 


cluded from the uſe of his eſtate, and after all, by the 
66th Clauſe, he is to ſubmit his honour and his fortune 
to the award of a tribunal not caſually nominated from 
among his countrymen in general, but ſelected from a 
particular deſcription of men, conſiſting of a mixture of 
Officers. of the Crown, and hereditary Nobles, and 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, with this invidious 
exception, in the 7oth Clauſe, that no perſon who has 
ſerved the Company can be a Member thereof; al- 
though from that circumſtance alone he might reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, (where equality of ability prevailed,) to be 


in poſſeſſion of ſuperior qualifications to entitle him to 


this proof of confidence from his country. Neither, in 
the courſe of the proſecution, is this tribunal, confined 
to thoſe modes of proceeding which are cuſtomary in 
all other caſes of criminal juriſdiction. It is not to, 
the reſpeRability of its members we object, the moſt 


prej jadiced muſt admit the probability that a ſuperior 


e | 
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rectitude of conduct, and generoſity of principle, will 
influence their proceedings; becauſe juſtice and libe- 
rality are the attributes of minds Ate On T 

and enlarged by education. | 
It is the inſtitution itſelf, and the Aae it n | 
which we reprobate, as oppoſite to the genius of the 
conſtitution, and calculated to deſtroy the beauty of its 
fabric. Every innovation upon its foundation is dan- 
gerous, and ſhould be guardedly watched ; for lei it be 
remembered, with exulting pride, that the Conſtitution 
of Great Britain is a bleſſing not common to all, but 
peculiarly. intailed upon the poſterity of Engliſhmen; 


| which they are bound, by every obligation binding 


upon ſociety, to tranſmit. to their deſcendants: in the 
ſame pure and inviolate manner in which it was be⸗ 
queathed to them by their anceſtors; many of whom 
blel and died to permanate its e g ood to 
give it a ſtability beyond the accidents of tim. 
That guarded care with which our excellent laws 
Mare the life and property of the meaneſt ſubject, has 
provided, with reſpect to even the moſt notorious cri- 
minal, that he ſhall be tried upon the oath of his 
accuſer delivered face to face in an open court, ſo as 
to afford him every fair opportunity to invalidate his 
teſtimony. This has for ages been eſtabliſhed as a fun- 
damental maxim in our juriſprudence; but here, by the 
8oth Clauſe, All writings which ſhall | have been 
« tranſmitted from the Eaſt Indies to the Court of Di- 
« rectors of the ſaid United Company, by their Officers or 
« Servants reſident in the Eaſt Indies, may be admitted 
© to be offered in evidence.“ ſo that the perſecuted pri- 
ſoner having no opportunity of ſeeing, or croſs examin- 


ing 
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ing his accuſer, is placed in the ſame predicament with 
the unhappy criminal, who ſtands before the ſecret tribu- 


nal at Venice, or the Bench of the Holy Office at Liſ- 
bon; and this is particularly alarming, from the known 


and proverbial indifference with which the natives of 


this country will conſent to perjure themſelves, if they 
can, by this means, gratify reſentment, acquire patro- 


nage, or obtain pecuniary advantage. | 
I know it will be aſſerted that the guilty alone will have 


any cauſe to dread the exerciſe of this new judicial au- 


thority, but let no man ſuppoſe that the pureſt innocence 
will avail (as the matter at preſent ſtands) to protect 
him from incurring all the penalties of the blackeſt guilt. 
At any period within the allotted ſpace of time after 
the return of the Company's Servant to Europe, ſhould 

the moſt profligate and abandoned villain, with a view 
to the gratification of malice or the fruition of reward, 
think proper to prefer an accuſation againſt him, it reſts 


at the arbitrary option of the Court of Exchequer to im- 


priſon” his pe: ſon, and to place the whole of his fortune 
in a ſtate of temporary ſequeſtration ; and in this ſitu- 


ation he is to remain, if they deem it expedient, until 


ſuch evidence may be procured from India as may be 
ſufficient either to acquit him, or to ſubſtantiate the 


charge. By the 57th Clauſe, he is diſabled from alle- 


viating his miſeries by an enlargement upon bail, as in 
all other caſes, (I believe) except thoſe of felony, or trea- 
ſon. * The act, though it cheriſhes perfidy, affords no 
redreſs againſt falſe information. No ſpecific time is 


| limited, as in the caſes of general jail delivery, for 


the virtual acquittal of the accuſed for want of evidence : 


C 
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and the charge once e made, and admitted by t che Court 
of Exchequer, he may continue to languiſh for years 
within his dungeon, torn from his family, doomed in 
lonely anguiſh to breathe a wretched exiſtence—all the. 


- 


| bloſſoms of his hope blighted, all the happineſs of his 


life obſtructed and deſtroyed! o 


The principles upon which this juriſlicton is = 


liſhed are equally illegal and abſurd, and in many 
Points directly contradictory to che ſpirit of thoſe laws 
which form the bulwark of our freedom. 

In every other inſtance, innocence is appoed until 
conviction; but here, the idea is totally x reverſed, and 
5 aſſumed guilt precedes accuſation. 

In every other inſtance, the higheſt authority i in the 
ſtate dare not attempt forcibly, or unfairly, to procure 
evidence againſt a ſuſpected perſon ; 3 but here, before _ 
there is even room for ſuſpicion, we are compelled to 

furniſh matter for proſecution againſt | ourſelves. '_ 

Even in caſes of notorious criminality, the culprit who 
is arraigned at the bar of his country, ſo far from being 
neceſſitated to anſwer interrogatories tending to crimi- 
nate himſelf, (as this act binds us to do) is particularly 
cautioned to avoid a confeflion of his guilt ; ; and ſhould 
he plead guilty when put upon his defence, his Judges 
are the firſt to adviſe him to retract his declaration. 
An avowal of culpability thus obtained can only 
be compared to a confeſſion wrung by the force 
of torture. Indeed the latter mode would leave che 
accuſed an option of preſerving his property for the 
benefit of his family, by a patient ſnbmiſſion to the agony 
of pang whereas the former, by an awful appeal to his 

E con- 
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eps and the irreſiſtabie force of a reli gious obligs⸗ 
tion, compels him to be the unhappy inſtrument of his 
own deſtruction. This argument, I admit, will only 
apply to the ſituation of the guilty, but even criminals 
have rights which equity and humanity reſpect. 

_ How different the ſentiments of a Committee of the 
Britiſh Senate once were, I will now proceed to ſhew. 
In the year 1781, Commiſſioners were appointed by 


Parliament to examine, take, and ſtate, the public ac- 


counts of the kingdom. In the month of June 1782, 
they delivered in their firſt report; in which (after for- 
cibly ſtating the difficulties to which they are expoſed in 
the purſuit of evidence to compleat their inveſtigation) 
they ſay, © by what means then are we to detect (if ſuch 
« there have been) peculation, fraud, or miſapplication ? 
« for we admit no charge againſt perſons. abroad, who 
« have no opportunity of being heard in their own de- 
< fence, and we are cautious that our examination "_ not 


( lead to ſelf-accuſation.” 


| Theſe were the manly, generous effuſions of liberal 
minds, who ſcorned to bend to perſecution, or even to 
detect miſconduct by the perpetration of injuſtice. But 
what was the language of the Honourable framer of this 
act himſelf, when a Miniſter of unprecedented talents 
fell from his office in the attempt to introduce another 
of a tendency leſs injurious to the rights of individuals, 
and the intereſts of ſociety ? he ſaid “ Let the Hon. 
Gentleman beware, that in attempting to protect the 
« natives of India in their rights, he does not violate thoſe 


4 of his countrymen.” How forcibly do theſe words, 
recoil upon himſelf, how immediately do they apply to, 
| | — 1 | * * 9-0 


« * 
* his 
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Nis own 4 which not merely violates, but directiy 


deſtroys thoſe rights! In theſe times a conſiſtency of 


conduct, in political life, is a phenomenon rarely to be 
met with. Men's opinions are too apt to veer upon the 
triumphs of Party, or the diſappointments of aſpiring ex- 
pectation; and thoſe Spartan ſentiments which delude 
the unſuſpicious, and favour the purpoſes of the dayin the 
career to ſtation, too often vaniſh' from the Stateſman's 
mind in the hour of ſucceſsful ambition. He then diſcerns 


the difference between the theory and the practice of pow- 
er, and dazzled by the charms of his ſituation, exultingly 
vindicates the apoſtacy of his principles, by exclaiming to 


his opponents—Non ſum qualis ran! by TRE: mu- 
<tantur. et nos mutamur in illis.“ 5 | 
But if any farther authority were neceſſary i in proof of 
the illegality of this act, I need only refer you to the pro- 
teſt of the diſſenting Lords, for a full expoſition of its fa- 
tal aim. A proteſt which does honour to their feelings 
as men, adds luſtre to their characters as ſenators, and re- 


5 giſters them upon the the records of their country, the 
illuſtrious guardians of en and the e ep 
| tors cf the oppreſſed.” 


To concentrate therefore all the inj jurious tendencies 


| of this arbitrary act: 


This novel act Seprives us of our ri ight of trial | by 2 
conſtitutional ä ö 
This novel act deprives us of our participation | in the 


ineſtimable act of Habeas Corpus. 


np his novel act deprives us of our option, and com- 
pels us to appear as evidence againſt our deareſt friends. 
1 therefore Os the bonds of ſociety, extin * the 
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irſt af-Qions of the. heart, and tends to convert the 
neareſt relations of life to ſnares of diſhonour and de- 
ſtruct ion. | 

This novel act is ſtained with iliberality, and pregnant 
with deſpotiſm. It taints the eſſence of the conſtitution ; 

it poiſons the ſource of freedom; it deſtroys the founda- 
tion of thoſe liberties, which are -at once the pride and 
glory of our country. 

And finally, it introduces an hy 1 even the Mi- 
niſter, in the plenitude of his power and the precipitation 
of his projects, hath not dared to avow---that by enter- 
ing into the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, we have 
relinquiſhed all our moſt valuable privileges as Members | 
of the Britiſh Empire. | 

In theſe are grievances; it it is rde to ſtate the 
fac zit is impoſſible to err in the comment that they 
demand redreſs: for certainly this nefarious act can be 
viewed in no other light than as a libel upon the ſervice 
in general, and upon all others who may have been 
attracted to the country, by a ſpirit of commercial 
enterprize, and if we ſubmit to it fub filentia, our ſilence 
will doubtleſs be conſidered as an acquieſence in the jnſtice 
of its aſperſion. It therefore behoves us to exert every juſt 
and conſtitutional means to promote its repeal, and to 

vindicate our characters to the. world from the unmerited ' 
obloquy to which it dooms them : for what will be the 

inevitable reſult of our patient acquieſcence, but an im- 

plication of our culpability ? Will not poſterity conſider, 
that in our criminality originated this wound to the 
conſtitution, and that our vices forged the firſt link of 
| e 8 chain! Will they not devote * to deathleſe 
a cxecration ? 


_ 
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execration? Will they not conſign us to never dying in- 
famy ? It is then that the irritated hiſtorian of theſe times 
ſhall glowingly record our baſeneſs upon the unperiſhable 
page of hiſtory, and awaken the indignation of future ge- 
nerations againſt us! it is then that he ſhall imprint upon 
the tablet of their memory this painful tale that, at ſuch 
a period, there exiſted a race of Britiſh ſubjects in India, 
whoſe rapacity was fo unbounded, whoſe cruelty was fo 
unparallelled, and whoſe: offences were ſo deeply enor- 
mous, that even the common law of the land, hitherto 
found adequate to the trial and puniſhment of a murderer, 
was deemed inſufficient for the conviction of theſe more 
flagitious delinquents, and that, in order to bring thein 
offences within the pail of puniſhment, it was neceſſary 
to violate Magna Charta, and to convulſe that glorious 
fabric of Britiſh freedom which has long been the ap- 
plauding theme of admiring ages ! It is then that we 
{hall be loaded with the bittereſt curſes bf nations un- 
born in ages to come 
But what will be the conſequence of governing theſs 85 
diſtant countries upon ſuch narrow and oppreflive prin- 
ciples ? Many, loathing the ingratitade of their country- 
men, will expatriate themſelves for ever, and become 
attached to theſe climes ; whilſt others will emigrate | 
into foreign countries, to live beneath the protection of 
milder laws. That is no country to me that does not 
cheriſh, foſter, and protect me in all my native rights; 
in my honeſt fame my liberty and fortune! Here the 
beautiful apoſtrophe of Mr. Addiſon in his epiſtle to 
Lord Halifax, ruſhes upou my mind with n 
your 2nd charms me to repeat it. N 


ON Li- 
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O Liberty; thou goddeſs, heavenly bright ! 

Profuſe of bleſs, and pregnant with delight, 

Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eaſed of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 

And. poverty looks chearful in thy fight ; 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 

_ Giv'ſ beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 


e then of the tie of family connection, 
what is it that renders our native country peculiarly 
dear to us, but the bleſſing of living under a free go- 
vernment ? deprive us of that enjoyment, and there are 
few countries in- Europe which do not offer ſuperior 
comforts ; for if upon our return to Great Britain we 
become cultivators of the ſoil, one half of the produce 
of our eſtates will be ſwallowed up in a variety of taxes 
to ſupport that preſſure of national diſtreſs under which 
the ſtate has been long ſinking. But this is not the caſe 
in any other country to which we may retire. There-- 
fore, unleſs the exceptionable parts of this act are re- 
pealed, England will inevitably ſuſtain a conſiderable | 
loſs of ſubjects and of wealth, at a period when moſt ſhe 
has occaſion for the ſupport of both to aid in reviving 
her faded honours, and to lighten the burden of her un- 
wieldy debt. How much then does it become the wiſ- 
dom and equity of adminiſtration to reflect ſoberly and 
dipaſſionately upon theſe circumſtances, and by redreſſ- 
ing our grievances, to guard againſt the probability of 
their happening ! Faction has too long uſurped the reins 
of government; but now, that in degrading her coun- 
try her triumph has been complete, it is time that milder 
reaſon 
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reaſon ſhould re-aſſume her gentle ſway. Whither ſhall 
we fly to avoid oppreſſion, in the event of the continua-, 
tion of this new and odious power, can never be the 
queſtion of a moment, for oyer the wide range of Eu- 
rope ſee foreign liberality extended to ſhield us from 
theſe intemperate guſts of miniſterial perſecution ! there, 
unreviled by faction, and unexpoſed to the capricious 
frown of authority, we ſhall tranquilly enjoy our eſtates, 
and viewing at a diſtance. the encreaſing gales of 
national contention, we may calmly bid ee to 
their turbulency and force! 

It might, Gentlemen, have been 3 — the 
inſtitution of a tribunal, the nature of which is utterly s 
ſubverſive of every idea of civil liberty to thoſe upon 
whom its deſpotic powers are meant to be exerciſed, 
ſubverſive of the hereditary freedom and chartered 
rights of Engliſhmen, would, on the very firſt propoſal 
of it in Parliament, have met with that determined and 
effectual oppoſition which fo alarming a meaſure de- 
ſerved; and that its authors, in wounding the conſtitu- 
tion, would have been ene to the reſentment of an 
inſulted nation. But the minds of men in England 
were prepared for the event; their feelings were irrita- 
ted by the artful and captivating declamation of popular 
ſpeakers, their pity was awakened by the fabulous recital 
of imaginary diſtreſs ! and their judgments were warped 
by the intemperance of public debate, which at that 
period generally diffuſed itſelf throughout the nation. 
Every baſe art to which malevolence could have re- 
courſe was adopted to calumniate and revile us ; and 
jt was during the tumultuous phrenzy which enſued 

| | upon 


E 
upon che triumph of paſſion over reaſon, that the nation 
were deluded into a meaſure as injurious to our rights, 


as it is fatally dangerous to their own—a meaſure that 


in the cooler moment of returning reaſon muſt appear 
to them fraught with impending danger, and ftrikingly 
calculated to produce the downfal of the conſtitution. 

For the ſame arguments which have been uſed by the 
miniſtry in the preſent inſtance, will equally apply to 
every diſtant part of their dominions ; and in this is 


eſtabliſhed a precedent on which any daring and pro- 


fligate adminiſtration may at ſome future period found 
the neceflity of a ſimilar mode of judicature for the de- 
»teQion of guilt, and the puniſhment of offences in the 
other dependencies of the empire; and thus will be- 


come confirmed a ſyſtem of legiſlative deſpotiſm which 


will in a ſhort time pierce the conſtitution to its vitals. 
The moment that ſuch inquiſitorial courts are tole- 
rated, and their proceedings fo generally admitted of by 
Britons ; the inſtant that ſuch tribunals ſhall thus be- 
come, and be regarded as a component part of the 
conſtitution, farewel to our boaſted freedom! to that 


birth-right, and to thoſe privileges which give us our 


proper rank in the ſcale of nations ! the whole glorious 
fabric will at once diſappear, and leave not a trace be- 


hind it, except the fad remembrace that Britiſh W 


had once exiſted. 

And ſhall we be the firſt, who ſervilely bending to 
the yoke, who quietly acquieſcing in the arbitrary diſ- 
penſation of an ambitious miniſter, and an oppreſſive 


ſenate, being to overthrow the freedom of our native 


ſoil, and tamely wear the galling e chain of deſpotiſm ? 
No! 
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'£ nity, as to ſtand with patience before a tribunal where 
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No! I A thit he ſpirit witch we have intectis# 
from our anceſtors will ftill continue to hold its in- 
fluence in our minds, and that we ſhall be able to 
evince to our deluded countrymen, and to the world at 
large, that the relaxing influence of the climate has not 
ſo far debilitated. our hearts, or weakened our under- 
ſtandings, as to induce us to permit, any power on 
earth to encrbach upon our rights as men, and as 
Engliſhmen, i in paſſive ſilence; ; or that we are ſo loſt to 
every ſenſe of honour, to every regard for perſonal dig- 


our characters are to be put to the rack - where dark 
informers, beckoned by the hand of power, with an in- 


tereſted malignity, : and a perjury, heedleſs becauſe ſe- 
cure, may at any. time lay proftrate the honour of our 


lives, and ftrip, us of the produce of our labours and 
where we are to be dependant upon the mercy of 4 
court whoſe. juriſdiction ſtands counter to the ordinances 
of our anceſtors, and whoſe judgement every other 
Engliſhman would feel himſelf impelled, by that inborn 
| ſpirit of freedom which ſupercedes all law, to ſcorn and 
reject! Rather than degrade ourſelves ſo low, we 
ought to relinquiſh our national attachment, and obli- 
terate from our minds every early prepoſſeſſion ir 
favour of a country that has expoſed us to ſuch con- 
tumely! Tell me, Gentlemen, ſhall the people of 
England, bleſt with every advantage of climate, ſo- 
ciety of friends, the mutual interchange of family af- 
fection, trample thus wantonly upon thoſe who, by the 
facrifice of every fond tie, of every dear connection, 
have given an empire to the native country | ? who, with 
TT” often 
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often the loſs of health, and at beſt, NY a long and 
painful. reſidence in a climate uncongenial to their con- 


ſtitutions, have accumulated a moderate competency 


as a ſhelter for the evening of their day, ſhall they, like 
felons, be dragged before ſuch an inquiſition? ſhall the 
winter of a life waſted in the ſervice of their country, be 
unfeelingly rendered a ſeaſon of joyleſs exiſtence ? No! 
periſh the idea! vaniſh a thought ſo repugnant to the 
feelings of a Britiſh mind ! Is this the deſcendant of the 


illuſtrious PITT? Is this the youth whom nature 


graced with ripened talents in the morn of life ? Is this 
the aſſerter of his country's cauſe ? Is this the guardian 
genius of her ſacred rights? O!] venerable ſhade of 
immortal CHaTHAM! How would thy patriot boſom, 


warmed by freedom's flame, now glow with generous 
indignation, could'ſt thou but view thy favourite ſong 


whom nature kindly deſtined to emulate thy virtue, and 
ſhare thy deathleſs fame, thus tarniſh the infancy of 
his career ! Look down, bright ſpirit ! and behold him 


' ſeated on the eminence of that power, which once thy 


virtue radiated, now ſporting with the happineſs of 
millions, and ſtabbing the freedom of his country ! 
Look down, divine emanation of unrivalled goodneſs ! 

and, through the immenſity of all created ſpace, ſwift 


let that towering eagle eye of thine dart its indignant 
frown to recall him into glory's arms! ſwift let it dan 
to his recollection the curſe that waits the man; 


1 Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin,” 


But, Gentlemen, the opinion at preſent entertained 
of us at home is ſuch, t chat ſo far n our being conſi- 


dered 
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dered as entitled to a common participation in the con- 


ſtitutional rights of Britons, we are ſcarcely looked upon 


as deſerving the name of men. Neither has the inju- 
rious light in which we are beheld originated in any 


caſual prejudice or malicious biaſs againſt us in the 


hearts of our countrymen it is the fatal reſult of a con- 


ceerted plan, of a deliberate deſign. 
A conſiderable time hath elapſed ſince many PA Ft 
miniſters of the crown, anxious to ſecure every mode of 


corruption which might place the will of the national 


ſenate at their command, have perſued every method 


that the wiles of political management could deviſe, to 
transfer the valuable and extenſive patronage of the Eaſt 
into their own hands, But they were repeatedly baffled 


in all their attempts by that wiſe jealouſy with which 


the nation at large have at all times watched and 
guarded againſt every new addition to their power. At 


length, however, they fell upon a method which ap- 
peared likely to anſwer their end, (among a people whoſe: 
feelings are ever keenly awake to every idea of tyranny 


and oppreſſion) and they hoped to ſtrike with ſucceſs 
at the Company — the reputations of their ſer- 


vants. 
In purſuance to this virtuous deſign the moſt laboured 


repreſentations were held forth of the enormities com- 
mitted by thoſe of every rank who were employed in 
the management of our newly acquired empire in the 


Eaſt. The necdy adherents of a venal adminiſtration, 
anxious to participate in the wealth in India, filled 


the trumpet of calumny in every quarter, Inflamed by 


e and rankling with envy, they diſperſed among 
3 | the 
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the credulous multitude, dreadful details of imaginary 


maſſacres, and diſmal ſtories of ideal depredations com- 
mitted by the Britiſh in the Eaft, which had no ex- 
iſtance in truth, but were ſolely the exuberant phantoms 
of their own diſturbed imaginations. Nay even ſome of 
the moſt eloquent orators in the Britiſh Senate (whoſe 
abilities are obſcured by the. violence of their paſſions, 
and whoſe principles are tarniſhed by their zeal for per- 
ſecution,) were not aſhamed to give theſe improbable 
falſchoods their public ſanction, and to diſſeminate them 
to the world in lofty rhapſodieg of alternate miſrepreſen- 
tation and acrimonious invective. Their idle tales ex- 
ceeded even the fiction of romance, or the authenticated 
cruelties which ſober hiſtory relates to have diſgraced 


the dark ages before civilization had improved the heart, 


or meliorated the human mind. - No longer, Gentle- 
men, may we credit the recorded enormities which hiſ- 
tory pictures to our view, of the ceaſcleſs maſſacres 
which marked the conqueſts of Fernandez Cortes in 
South America, and ſtained the character of his nation! 


No longer may we conſider them but as the intereſted 


tales of malice, fabricated to obſcure the fame of that 
conqueror, ind tarniſh the luſture of his actions, ſince in 
a more enlightened age ſimilar crueltics are attributed to 
ourſelves, and baſe aſſertions forged abroad to vilify the 
glory of a conqueſt as illuſtrious from its unprecedented 
brilliancy, as for the humanity which marked its com- 


pletion! A conqueſt which evidently aroſe from the ne- 
ceſſity of our own ſituation, in vindication of the na- 


tional honour, and not from an ambitious avidity for 

domionion, or an uncontrolable Aire for riches 
# be 

witnefs 
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witneſs to the truth of this, yon dungeon ſtill exiſting ! 


witneſs, this monument, * which yet records the bar- 
barous deed which rouzed us to revenge !. witneſs, the. = 


unavailing ſighs of thoſe who are yet alive to mourn the 
maſlacre of their families, and to execrate the tyrant 


who gave them to deſpair! _ 


Theſe cruel arts, however ridiculous they may appear | 


to us whoſe ſituation gives us an opportunity to know, 


to judge, and to feel, have been crowned with ſucceſs to 
the fulleſt extent of their wiſhes. The groſs and illibe- 
ral ſlander, which has been ſo profuſely laviſhed upon us 
all, has been attended with ſuch effects to the name and 
character of the ſervice in general, that to have waſted 


the flower of life in India, to have encountered for a long 


ſeries of years the rigours of an adverſe climate, the 
pangs of illneſs, and the anxious ſolicitude of voluntary 
baniſhment, is now conſidered only as reflective of in- 
famy and diſgrace. In vain do we undergo all this! 
In vain have examples been ſhewn by the Euro- 
peans of this country of extenſive benevolence, of 
princely diſintereſtedneſs, to which no ſociety of men 
on earth can produce ſuperior proofs ! In vain ye intre- 
pid defenders of your country's rights have ye ſmothered 
the riſing flame of rebellion, or taught the haughty 
Maratta to dread the weight of Britiſh arms] In vain 
ye gallant ſaviours of the CARNATIC have ye ſuſtained 


toils and diſplayed exertions which would have done 


hofiour to the Roman name ! In vain ye unfortunate pri- 


ſoners of a Ruffian deſpot have ye endured a painful 


5 Pointing to each of thoſe objects near the Theature. 
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captivity embittered by every ſuffering whih inventive 
cruelty could frame ! Each laurelled foldier is involved 
in the general accuſation, and aſſerted to be blackened by 
. . the crimes which are ſaid to contaminate the whole 
How injurious and inſulting ! Where, yes, where is the 
incentive to emulation ; where is the ſpring to valour, if 
you are to be thus traduced after the ceaſeleſs perils you 
have fo nobly braved ? hear me, ye veteran followers of 
lamented CooTEt ! Let me appeal to that free ſpirit 
which dignifies the human mind, and to thoſe quick 
feeligs wb ich are the inſeparable ornameats of military 
breaſts. If arms be your profeſſion, is not honour 
your purfuit ? Surely ! danger is the ſoldier's joy, honour | 
his miſtreſs, and glory his delight. Will you not then 
recoil at this wanton attempt to taint its purity. Are 
you not tremblingly alive to Tor: aſſault upon your 


fame? 
e Who ſteals my Port, ſteals traſh—'twas ſomething, 


© nothing—'twas mine tis his, and has been flave to thou - 
e ſands—but he who filches from my good name robs me of 
+ that which not enriches him but makes me e poor indeed.“ 
SHAKS. 
Say then— fhall this ode act lay all your honours 
in the duſt, and rob you of that wreath which fame has 
deſtined to reward your toils, and bids when dead {till 
bloſſom o'er your tombs, and wake to memory the re- 
collection of your virtues ! if this be the caſe, then pro- 
ſtrate your colours, at the ſhrine of deſpotiſm; it is time 
you ſhould muffle your drums, and beat the dead 
march over your expiring liberties ! In every ſocięty 
- there are good and bad men 3 for as virtue is the bright- 
os g eſt 
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eſt ornament of humanity, ſo vice is its darkeſt infirmity. 
But the latter are doubtleſs few, compared with the for- 
mer. How cruel and unjuſt then that the depravity of 
a ſmall number ſhould ſtigmatize the remaining vir- 
tuous with unmerited ignominy, and that the ſuppoſed 
miſconduct of one or two ſhould involve a whole claſs 
of reſpectable people in the ſame indiſcriminate maſs of 
general delinqnency ! ! ſuch however is our caſe, for we 
are now, in a meaſure, proſcribed by our country, and 
recorded infamous to the world. All Europe are 
taught to view us in the light of miſcreants no longer 
deſerving of national favour, unworthy of being governed 
by thoſe laws which never had a partial diſtinction for 
their object, and unentitled to a participation in thoſe 
coſtitutional rights which we have hitherto conſidered 
as a protective barrier for the whole But, Gentlemen, 
it was neceſſary, that thoſe whoſe factious ſpirit kindled 
the flames of war; and whoſe mad ambition has torn an 
empire from their injured country, ſhould endeavour to 
conceal her bleeding wrongs, and ward of her venge- 
ance, by turning the torrent of national odium from 
themſelves to make it fall upon the heads of thoſe. whole 
gallantry and ſpirit have preſerved with ſtubborn firm- 
neſs their remaining kingdoms in the Eaſt | ! Little will 
it avail us to aſſert our innocence at preſent ; deluſion 
muſt triumph for a while, as the great body of the 


people ſeem to have imbibed the prejudice of a faction 


againſt us—but there is a period, when its film ſhall be 
removed from the eyes of the public, and aſperſion be 
ſubdued, by a full conviction of our wrongs—the viru- 
lence of contending parties will then ſubſide, the miſt of 

pre- 
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prepoſſeſſion diſperſe of itſelf, and popular rancour yield 
to more generous and charitable ſentiments. We ſhall 
then receive that juſtice we have a right to expect from 
a nation hitherto renowned for its liberality and wiſdom, 
and the lie of the diy will be conſigned to its periſhable 


exiſtence. In the interim let us devote theſe inſidious 


arts to the contempt they deſerve and their authors to 
the reprobation they are deſtined to receive; for minds 
that are conſcious of their On integrity will riſe ſupe- 
rior to the attacks of malevolence, and diſplay them- 
ſelves invulnerable by the ſhafts of calumny ! « Mens 
22 N 2 Ei recti Vim dee aſpernat. 

day to brand us with fuch probten 1 and to 
repreſent us with Bobadil bombaſticity, « as the de- 
« ſtroyers of thirty millions of people by famine and the 
cc {word,” yet T truſt it will evidently appear that no 
conqueſt was ever effected wherein a greater attention 
was paid in the outſet to the calls of humanity, or a 
more liberal regard obſerved on its ſubſequent comple- 
tion to the rights of individuals. That the country has 
been impoveriſhed in its reſources ſince we became. its 
poſieſſors may probably be the caſe, but this is in ſome 
meaſure the common fituation of all ſubjugated pro- 
vinces, and was the anticipated conſequence of our pro- 
greſs by the eye of wiſdom. Was it not peculiarly the 
fate of the Roman acquiſitions i in Aſia? Is not defola- 


tion unhappily, to a certain degree, the natural effect of 


conqueſt ? Where is the conquered country that boaſts 


of its increaſed advantages by. reduction, or flou- 


riſhes beneath the yoke of ſubjection? A mild and 


vigtlant adminiſtration, the members of which ate ani- 
mated 
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mated to exertion by. princi are” of patio will, 
doubtleſs, ſtren gthen and extend the happineſs of the 
people, and the proſperity of the country over which 1 it 
preſides; ; but this is not the caſe in conquered domi 
nions, where the fame enthuſiaſtic principle ſeldom in- ig 7 
| Auences the human mind: and hence it is, that a dele- 7 
gated govern ment, far A ſtant from the controlin 8 
power, muſt ever be expoſed to a variety of diſorders | 
in its internal ſyſtem, detrimental to the country it 

_ governs, as well from the unſteadineſs of its principle : 
as from the occaſional miſapplication of Its powers. 
Thoſe cauſes, therefore, which operated to impair the 
Company's poſſeſſions, exiſted morally in the nature of 8 
things, and would have been equally, if not more 
forcibly felt, if the ſoverei gnty of thoſe countries had 4 
devolved to any other European power ; but even if they | 
had owed their origin to an oppoſite ſource, it is not 4 
the leſs an act of injuſtice to make us the objects of pu- af 
 niſhment-who were not the perpetrators of guilt—the | : 
truth however is, there is little reproach to be caſt upon 
the couduct of individuals, for there is a tide in the af- 
fairs of human life, which neither the exertion of in- 
duſtry can repel, or the efforts of wiſdom ſubdue.— Pro- 
vidence has wiſely limited the bounds of earthly proſpe- 
rity ; and kingdoms, however flouriſhing, are deſtined , 
to experience the tranſitory fate of every ſublunary ſub⸗ 
ſtance— nations, like the favourites of fortune, have 1 
each their day— the Romans had theirs, and we have 


ſeen ours. Sic tranſit gloria mundi ! Rome funk be: 


neath the burden of her conqueſts, and the ancient 


wiſtreſs of the world — in her fall, a melancholy © 
03: picture 
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picture of dethroned ambition, enſlaved by bigotry, and - 


ſubdued by arms. Britain, exalted by her heroes to the 
ſummit of imperial grandeur, already waves beneath 
the preſſure of her glories, and diſplays, in the magna- 
nimity of her efforts to uphold them, an immortalizing = 
teſtimony of the brilliancy of her career. 5 

It is now for America to riſe into conſequence, and 
branch into a boundleſs empire that poſſibly may level 
others, until by ſome ſingular revolution, or perhaps by | 
the magnitude of her own conqueſts, ſhe falls a victim | 
to adverſity herſelf, and ſome new triumphant - and 
tyrannic. power raiſes the Brie of deſpotiſm upon free- ; 
dom's ruins. _ 

I have now, Gentlemen, laid before you the fatal | 
effects with which the power of this deſpotic authority— 
this new oriental court of ſtar chamber, may be at- | 
tended to your private interefts—but the immediate 
and perſonal i injuries to which you are ſubjected by it, | 
are not the only conſiderations which ſhould rouze 
your attention. To every man who poſſeſſes the ſmalleſt * 
portion of public virtue, the welfare of his country will 


be of ſome concern; to every man who hopes within 


her parental arms to find a repoſe for the evening of ; 
life, her freedom will be dear ! To preſerve that welfare 
inviolate, and to guard that freedom from the baneful . 

blaſt of tyranny, ſhould be the exertion of every Briton, . 
however diſtant from his native ſhore—1 will therefore 
treſpaſs upon your kind indulgence but a very little time = 
longer, for the purpoſe of ſuggeſting a few ideas on 
the ſubject of the Petitions which may probably be the = 
reſult of this day : meeting, ne which I now humbly We 
| move 


1 1 


move 2 committee tay. be at to prepare. It is 
true we have been ſeverely wronged, but we have yet 
the happineſs to reflect that our complaints are not 
without a remedy. Under the preſſure of accumulated 
injuries, an appeal ſtill lies to a ſovereign whoſe en- 
larged benevolence comprehends every portion of his 
wide extended empire—his Majeſty is the father of his 
people, and in thoſe royal virtues which fo eminently 
adorn his throne we muſt confide for protection and 
redreſs—there is no ſupport to which we can ſo plea- 
ſingly have recourſe, and I am perſuaded there is none 
in which we can repoſe ſo juſt a confidence. Let us 
therefore beware of intemperate zeal, and of meaſufes 
dictated by too ſtrong a ſenſe of the injuries we ſuffer— 
What Engliſhman who now hears me but would bluſh 
for his country, if ſhe were capable of baſely yielding to 
his threats, that which ſhe denied to his juſt repreſenta- 
tion? the calm, ſteady voice of reaſon will lull to ſilence 
the vain, clamours of faction, and the rancorous hiſ- 
ſings of envy; and unbar the avenues to returning 
Juſtice ! Let our conduct therefore be marked by tem- 
per and moderation. Let us owe to the equity of the 
ſtate a redreſs which irraſcibility can never obtain; but 
which it will be the pride of a generous people to 
| beſtow upon our humble requeſt, _ 

I have ventured, Gentlemen, to ſtep forth upon. the 
preſent occaſion under a conviction that the ſentiments 
which I entertain, and have expreſſed, upon the im- 
portant ſubjeQ which has this day convened us, (as far 

relates to the principle and effect of this act) will be 
honoured with the approbation of moſt of my auditors. 

G 2 ] was 
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I was ſenſible that a buſineſs of this kind only required 
BY to be introduced to your notice, and that a ſpirit of 
5 unanimous indignation would mark its infancy. This 
I have united in doing, with an ability inadequate to 
the taſk I have aſſumed, but with a zeal for your in- 

tereſts, and an attachment to the community, that 

| admits of no ſuperiority, and compenſates for a de- 
1 ficiency of talents, I am ſanguine in my hopes that 
BM tre united ſolicitations of ſo reſpectabe a colony will 
not be diſregarded by the legiſlature at home I am 
warm in my wiſhes that the neighbouring preſidencies, 
equally injured with ourſelves, will be animated by our 
reſolves of this day to imitate our glorious example. It 
is my prayer that thoſe hopes may neither prove 
delufive, or theſe wiſhes remain ungratified ! In the 
awful calamity which has recently | befallen the empire, 
we have ſeen that the ſpirit of an Engliſhman j is not of 
that · ductile texture which readily yields to oppreffi ion, 
and that when the powers of deſpair are awakened, el 

are ſuperior to danger, and tower above difficulty, I 

therefore firmly truft that a candid avowal of our 
feelings, in a reſpectful repreſentation to Parlia- 
ment, will meet with a favourable | reception from the 
nation at large, and be produQtive of the happieſt effect 
to ourſelves, by reſtoring us again to the boſom of. our 
country—No, Gentlemen, you will not aſſert your 
rights in vain! you will not long continue in a ſtate of 
 Ciſgraceful ſeparation from the reſt of your countrymen ! 
1 feel the firmeſt aſſurance of ſucceſs ! I already antici- 
pate the day of triumph, which ſhall aſſuredly ſucceed 
ro this day of dejection 12 day devoted to rapture, and 
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to the mutual heart-felt 3 which hall 
mark the bright æra of our reſtoration to thoſe rights 
we were deſtined to inherit—it is then that detraction 
will be immolated at the ſhrine of candour, and that it 
- Will ceaſe to be a crime to have riſen to an honourable 
independence! To complete the delightful picture of 
returning juſtice, good will, and benevolence, no- 
thing is wanted, but that the ſame hand which has 
inflicted the wound, ſhould, like the hero's fpear of 
old, | be. ſtretched: forth, to | adminiſter the remedy, 
and enſure the cure Ves, the deſcendant of the illu= 
ftrious CHATHAM, ſhall be among the, foremoſt con- 
verts to truth, reaſon, and liberal ſentiment ! He is 
their hereditary votary no man ever roſe more ho- 
pourably to power, or became more deſervedly in- 
truſted with the confidence of his country men. If his 
genius and his eloquence have excited their admiration 
the purity of his moral character has equally attracted 
the tribute of their eſteem; and though faſcinated for 
a while by the ſpells of faction, and deluded by the 
miſts of prejudice, theſe will not long have power to 
detain his footſteps in the mazy paths of error he 
will again become worthy of the great name he bears; 
again ſtand forth the terror, not the abettor of deſpo- 
tiſm; and having burſt his own bonds aſunder, he wil 
fly with repentant feelings to unbind the i ignominious 
ſetters which in the hour of national delirium he incon- 
ſiderately forged for you. O / die fortunate Let its 
pleaſing expectation ſubdue every angry emotion, and 
rivet our affections to the ſtate which protects us. And 
whilſt i it obliviouſly veils the paſt, let it HEAR gli- 
ſten 
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ſten upon our minds as a dawning ray of benignity te 
tinge the horizon of our hopes, and to inſpirit us to 
look forward to that auſpicious moment, when our 
grievances will be redreſſed by a liberal and enlightened _ 
nation—when perſecution ſhall yield to juſtice—and 

faction be ſilenced by truth]! Happy moment! It will 
be for ever dear to recollection ! Gratitude ſhall fondly 
dwell upon its exiſtence, our children ſhall venerate its 
birth, and poſterity applaud the exertions which pro- 
duced it! May we all live to fee it! To bleſs that 
gracious monarch from whoſe bounty it is to flow! 
And to hail, with tranſport, tlie ĩmmortal day, which 
in reſtoring us to the rights of citizens and men, "ſhall 
form an illuſtrious epoch in the hiſtory of our times, 
and be forever rendered memorable in 'Yib Annals of | 
our country, 
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